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families of the incapable, the shiftless, the disabled,
and the widowed. In a few cases men came to
the mills deliberately intending to exploit their
children, to live a life of ease upon their earnings.
There were places for the younger members of all
these families, but a man with hands calloused and
muscles stiffened by the usual round of farm work
could seldom learn a new trade after the age of
forty, no matter how willing. Often a cotton mill
is the only industrial enterprise in the village, and
the number of common laborers needed is limited.
Too many of the fathers who had come to the vil-
lage intending themselves to work gradually sank
into the parasite class and sat around the village
store while their children worked.

During the early expansion of the industry, the
wages paid were low compared with New England
standards, but they were sufficient to draw the
people from the farms and to hold them at the
mills. In considering the wages paid in Southern
mills, this fact must never be forgotten. There
was always an abundance of land to which the mill
people could return at will and wrest .some sort of
living from the soil. For them to go back to the
land was not a venture full of unknown hazards.
They had been born on the land and even yet are